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MECHANISM AND TELEOLOGY .—/( Concluded. ) 
3y James H. Hystop. 


Again teleology wins a field for itself because human volitions 
are so essential to the production of artificial machines, and you 
can no more speak of disguised “* mechanism ”’ to eliminate pur- 
pose than you can speak of disguised purpose to eliminate 
“mechanism”. The only question that remains is whether there 
is any purpose in nature or the cosmos unassociated with human 
volitions. 

It is here that the real difficulty arises. In the first place, 
observation does not show us arrangements which are provably 
identical with artificial machines. In the latter we see and know 
the process of their creation. Organic life makes no revelation 
of its processes in their initiation as we observe initiating acts 
in human products. We have no direct knowledge of purpose 
in organic life. The adaptation may be as complex as you please 
and the appearance of purpose as definite as you wish, neverthe- 
less we have no direct knowledge of either purpose in general or 
the specific purpose of the individual organism. It is here that 
the Christian doctrine has not been able to go any farther than 
the materialist. It may be correct in its abstract conception of 
the possible relation between “ mechanism” and teleology, and 
yet not have evidence that its conception actually applies to the 
real cosmos, especially the inorganic world of matter. I have 
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probably appeared to speak defensively of its view hitherto, but 
this was with reference to the merely abstract correctness of its 
general doctrine, not its application of it to nature. It has still 
to make good by evidence its claim that the inorganic world is 
permeated with purpose. Assuming that matter is inert and that 
its existence is due to a creative act of intelligence, it may well 
feel confident about the presence of purpose. But its doctrine of 
creation has suffered a defeat or a qualification by the doctrine of 
the indestructibility of matter and the conservation of energy, so 
that it cannot approach the problem from the objective point of 
view. It must yield to the subjective point of view, and that 
permits no absolute certitude about purpose except within the 
domain of personal consciousness. The objective is subject to 
inductive inferences which work under very great limitations. It 
becomes a matter of evidence, not of deduction from a general 
assumption. Our observation may be limited in regard to nature, 
the objective world, and that limitation may be such as to prevent 
the discovery of all evidence whatsoever of teleology in it. I say 
“may be”, because I do not wish to beg any questions on this 
issue. 

In two fields we are sure of the evidence because it is direct. 
In the subjective field of human volitions we directly know of 
purpose and do not know anything whatever of the “ mechan- 
ical’. It may be there but we do not have any direct knowledge 
of it. In the field of human machines we are also sure of tele- 
ological action, both in their manufacture and in their operation, 
and this regardless of the question whether “ mechanism” is a 
part of the total or not. We have assured indirect knowledge 
of the “ mechanism ” there, because the machine is itself an object 
of sensory observation. But in the organic and inorganic worlds, 
“mechanism ” has a double meaning. It may refer to the objects 
and structures which are the objects of sensory observation and 
so denote only a complex arrangement of parts achieving a 
definite result collectively which each part would not achieve. 
Or it may refer to the concealed causes which keep the object or 
organism in action. ‘ Mechanical’? causes may be concealed as 
well as teleological ones. They are not always apparent to sense. 
Here it is that there is a free field for investigation and debate, 
in spite of the dogmatism of the materialist. 
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Let me illustrate from the operation of any factory. Here we 
have a large complex of machinery whose origin is admittedly 
teleological. Then its operation, whether by water or steam, 
represents a complicated arrangement for the transmission of 
“mechanical” force or motion. To observe the machinery in 
motion alone we should*not discover teleology in that phenom- 
enon, but only “ mechanical” events. But we always find the 
operation initiated by human volitions and the various steps in 
its operations associated with human volitions. It is this in- 
itiation and association of human volitions that assures us of the 
teleological causes associated with the “‘ mechanical ”’. 

It is possible to present more resemblances, at least external 
resemblances between a machine and a living organism than is 
usually suspected or recognized. The distinction, of course, has 
always been between something which could not originate its 
own motion and something which could effect this result. A 
‘machine’ was always represented in Mechanics as an arrange- 
ment of wheels, levers and pulleys which required external power 
to set them in motion. A living organism could set itself in 
motion and there was no apparent external force or cause to 
move it. But take two of the triumphs of modern invention, the 
automobile and the ordinary machine run by a steam engine. 
The automobile is not propelled from without but from within 
itself. Any invocation of this descriptive fact, however, mistakes 
the real nature ef the case. It is only spatially within it that an 
automobile is propelled. In every respect, so far as the laws of 
Mechanics are concerned, it conforms to the law of inertia. It 
is not the fact that the engine is within the boundaries of the 
vehicle that would permit us to talk of internal causes in the way 
we speak of them in connection with living organisms, no matter 
what investigation may prove regarding the latter. An auto- 
mobile is as much a machine as any other thing propelled from 
without and it is only a superficial resemblance that holds between 
it and an organism that is capable of self-motion. The essential 
resemblance between it and a living organism has still to be 
proved. 

Then there is the case of any machine run by a steam engine. 
If any addition of work is put upon the machine it is instantly 
felt in the movements of the piston rod in the engine. It will 
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decrease in rapidity. If work is diminished in the machine the 
piston rod in the engine will at once increase its rapidity. To 
control this action the inventor has made what he calls a governor 
which he puts on the engine and arranged so that it will raise or 
lower a valve to admit or shut off the steam and keep the sove- 
ments of the piston rod regular. If the engine tends to increase 
its motion in the piston rod with slackened work in the machine, 
the governor revolves more rapidly and two balls tend from 
centrifugal force to rise and push down a valve and shut off 
the steam to a slight degree. This decreases the power in the 
engine and it stops increasing the motion of the piston. If in- 
creased work slackens the motion of the governor it opens the 
valve by raising the balls on the governor and lets in more steam. 
in this way the influences in the machine, which vary, are counter- 
balanced and the engine acts regularly. 

Here we seem to have a machine or organism which regulates 
itself. But this again is like the automobile, only a little more 
complex. Work, centripetal and centrifugal force, and moment- 
um are adjusted to each other so that we have an apparatus that 
resembles a living organism to some extent right in the 
“mechanical” world. But a little observation reveals that the 
principle of inertia and external causes prevail quite as fully as 
in all simple machines whatever. The resemblance to a living 
organism is spatial, not causal, but it is spatially like an organism 
only in a superficial way. Viewed in the proper way the machine 
and steam engine are as distinct as they would be if not connected 
by shaft or belt. The analogy with organisms is deceptive and 
the ordinary law of causality and inertia hold as in all other cases. 

Now it is only our ignorance of the forces operating in a 
living organism that offers an opportunity to press mechanical 
analogies there. If we could exhibit evidence of that force; if 
we could isolate and deal with it as we can the engine in an 
automobile or in connection with ordinary machinery, we should 
see at once that organic life subscribes to “‘ mechanical’”’ prin- 
ciples, but this would be at the expense of the biological tendency 
to view its causes as internal. But as we cannot isolate the 
causal agent, we are left to speculation on the problem. If we 
could isolate a “vital force” we might find something which 
consisted with “ mechanical” laws, while it showed the existence 
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of something that might act of itself. However, it will be in 
psychology that this will have to be decided. If in that field we 
can isolate an individual consciousness, as psychic research en- 
deavors to do, and get into communication with it we should 
have indubitable evidence of a teleological principle in nature and 
a cause which is not itself “ mechanical” in any sense recog- 
nized by the science under that name. It would prove that it 
was not a function of the organism and that its causal action is 
both initiative and teleological. ‘ Mechanical” principles in 
nature would remain undisturbed. We should only add to the 
system the kind of cause that is so necessary to make a “ mechan- 
ical’’ law intelligible. A machine, in spite of all the analogies 
with a living organism, is evidence of intelligence, and the more 
complicated it is, the more it resembles an automatic organism, the 
more intelligence is supposed as necessary to explain it. In spite 
of arrangements to save external interference and regulation, it 
exhibits indubitable evidence of teleology, tho not in the machine, 
and we may arrive at a position in the study of biological organ- 
ism when we can have reason to be as sure of intelligence there 
in some form behind much of its work. The isolation of person- 
ality or consciousness would give an independence to it that would 
carry with it almost overwhelming proof of teleology in the 
“mechanical ’”’ world, tho it may be disguised or concealed until 
that proof of independent personality has been accomplished. 
We may yet find ourselves able to connect material and efficient, 
ontological and ztiological causes. That cannot be worked out 
here. But if we once prove the independence of consciousness 
the door is open to urging that, prior to its isolation, it was an 
instigating rather than a mere transmissive agency in “ mechan- 
ical ’’ phenomena. :' 

Now take another step toward the situation in which the 
evidence for the teleological seems or is wholly lacking. In the 
illustration just given I have an instance or set of instances in 
which we know from our own relation to the phenomena that 
they are not wholly “mechanical”. But we can conceive a 
situation in which our knowledge may be limited and the facts 
contain more than is apparent to our observation. Take an im- 
aginary case, one in which we suppose a well informed observer 
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stationed so that he can witness a set of phenomena only in part 
and does not know that he is witnessing them in part. 

Such a case would be the following. A man is shut up in a 
dungeon from which he can look only through a keyhole. He 
sees objects moving regularly across a field of vision and with 
no variation in their behavior. There is no caprice in their move- 
ments, but absolute regularity, and he can compare them with 
nothing else that he knows. He might infer any explanation he 
pleases, or no explanation, according to whether he regards the 
motion eternal or transient. But suppose we release him from 
his confinement and enlarge his field of observation and he finds 
that, outside his field of vision, while in the dungeon, he discovers 
a boy throwing objects through his previous line of sight. He 
now discovers the initium of the movements which before had 
appeared to be only “ mechanical ”’, and this imztium proves that 
the motion was teleological or purposive, in spite of its apparently 
and really “ mechanical ”’ character. It is not merely this “ first 
cause ’’ of the motion that establishes the existence of the purpose, 
but the fact that the “ first cause” is intelligence. But we dis- 
cover purpose in the actions which seemed to a limited knowledge 
to be without it. 

The next situation is that of our relation to the cosmos at 
large. We have not at present any assurance that we shall escape 
the keyhole limitations of our knowledge as illustrated in the last 
example. We do not see behind the scenes in the universe. We 
are in the situation of the man in the dungeon, or Plato’s men 
fastened to the walls of the cave, and can see only the shadows on 
the walls reflected from without. We can observe only a vast 
system of uniform events with only such variations as seem to 
come under the same general laws as are really or apparently 
operative in the regular events. Inert matter stands before us 
and we see only its behavior with no personal intelligence di- 
rectly within the field of observation to assure us that purpose 
is present. Indeed, purpose is not an object of sense perception 
at all. We have direct knowledge of it only in ourselves and our 
actions, and have to infer it in others, the likeness of others to 
ourselves in form and behavior being sufficient to justify the in- 
ference, and hence when they appear as the instigating causes of 
phenomena we may well assume purpose there, tho it is not a 
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sensory object. But we see no such agents in the physical cosmos 
at large. We do not see the beginning of events. We are in the 
position of the man in the dungeon or the cave, and hence we see 
only the “ mechanical” order. We are, therefore, without the 
knowledge that will guarantee with certitude the presence of tele- 
ological causes, even tho they be actually there, unless we can 
observe the combination and adjustment of certain “ mechanical ”’ 
means in such forms as suggest or prove intelligence behind 
them. But we certainly never have the situation in which we 
can observe a concrete antecedent in which we know purpose 
exists and which is provably an instigating cause. As far as our 
knowledge goes it is some “ mechanical’ or material agent that 
antecedes the event, and we infer there is nothing else required 
to explain the facts. 

In so far as our facts are merely “ mechanical”’ this is true 
and it is as true of a machine in connection with which we know 
that purpose exists both in its origin and its operation. We ex- 
plain adequately all its movements, qualitatively and quantita- 
tively, by “‘ mechanical” laws, and go no further for the purely 
material features of the phenomena. The purpose is independent 
of these and is connected only with the initiation and direction of 
events which would not occur without the human arrangements 
involved. But the purpose is not apparent to sensory knowledge. 
It comes to us in another way. 

If then the conception of uniformity be convertible with 
“mechanism ”’, then the observation of the cosmos, especially the 
inorganic part of it, reflects nothing but “mechanism”. But we 
have found that “‘ mechanism ”’ is not necessarily opposed to tele- 
ology with that conception of the term. It is merely a set of 
phenomena that can consist as well with purpose as in a machine 
where we can give “mechanical” explanations of its actions 
while we know that purpose accompanies them. All that we lack 
in the universe at large is evidence of the fact of purpose in it 
which would not in the least interfere with “ mechanical ” 
explanations. 

It was probably this conception of the facts which led 
Descartes to define his dualism so sharply. He kept the two 
worlds separate, in so far as explanation of their phenomena was 
concerned, tho he implied that they existed apart, which may not 
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be a fact, while the phenomena require separate causal grounds. 
But leaving this as a passing observation, the main point is that 
the utmost that we can assert in the situation is that we are 
ignorant as to the existence of teleological causes in the physical 
cosmos. We cannot assert that they are not there. There may be 
no evidence for them or insufficient evidence for them, but when 
we have interpreted physical phenomena in terms of “‘mechanical’’ 
causes we still leave the field open for the discovery of teleological 
ones, if we can find the evidence. The utmost that can be claimed 
is agnosticism, not the denial of their existence. 

There is a point of view and argument that must have at 
least a strong ad hominem force against the “ mechanical ” theory. 
It is the point of view of the cosmos as a whole. We have been 
discussing the problem as if it were a question of the relation 
between the individual units in the world, and the biologist and 
chemist never try to conceive the issue any other way. They are 
never speaking or thinking of the universe as a whole, but of 
the individuals in it with the interactions between them. What- 
ever they conceive as defining the “ mechanical”, whether as 
uniformity of action or vis a tergo causality, they think and speak 
of the phenomena as representing interaction between different 
things. This inevitably determines the causality as external and 
the tacit assumption of uniformity is lost in the equally tacit 
assumption of vis a tergo action. 

Sut suppose we try to view the case from the cosmos as a 
whole. You cannot get vis a tergo action at all then, and the 
attempt to define “mechanism” as constituted by external or 
vis a tergo causality simply eliminates “ mechanism ” absolutely 
from the cosmos. You cannot get outside of it for your cause. 
It would have to be internal and so spontaneous, and that is the 
essential characteristic of teleological action. If you define 
“mechanism” as convertible with uniformity of action and 
exclude vis a tergo causality from it as not necessary for it, you 
shut yourself out from the necessary explanation of biological 
phenomena by external causality, which is contrary to the whole 
procedure of biological science. Professor Loeb, for instance, 
obtains the whole cogency of his facts and experiments from the 
assumption that the actions of certain organisms and plants are 
externally caused and not internally. Indeed it is apparent op- 
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position to internal causation that constitutes the whole force of 
his facts and arguments. Consequently neither he nor the “mech- 
anist”’ generally can make his point without conceiving “ mech- 
anism” as convertible with vis a tergo causality, and that is 
to exclude both uniformity of action from the essential element 
of their doctrine and the point of view of the cosmos at large, 
where vis a tergo causality is impossible. 

The application of the principle of causality to the universe 
as a whole must conceive it as internal and spontaneous, and that 
once assumed you will find it impossible to construct an antithesis 
to teleological action. It may be sufficient to prove that action 
is teleological merely by regarding it as internally originated, but 
the essential element from the standpoint of initiation and eff- 
ciency is assumed in it and we have only to prove the concomi- 
tance of intelligence to show beyond question that it is teleological. 
[t will certainly be free causality if it is internal and that is 
certainly not ‘‘ mechanical ’’, whether uniform or irregular. To 
ignore the cosmic point of view in the discussion is to limit the 
doctrine to interaction and reciprocity between individuals or 
the parts of the whole, and to do this inevitably justifies our 
starting with the phenomena of man for ascertaining whether 
any purpose at all exists, and if it does the universality of 
“mechanism” is refuted and the “ mechanist’”’ can only apply 
his doctrine to inorganic matter and even to that only as a part 
and not as a whole. Even in a material world as a whole the 
‘“mechanist ” cannot win his case, for neither inertia nor vis a 
tergo action would be possible in the physical cosmos as a whole, 
and they are both assumed in the “ mechanist’s”’ point of view. 
The consequence is that “ mechanism” must be subordinate to 
the teleological point of view. It can never be more than a 
limited phenomenon and merely representative of a world of 
inorganic matter as set off against, and subordinate to intelli- 
gence. If that be questioned, agnosticism is the only possibility 
before science and that leaves the question open. 

I may carry out the same general conclusion in another way, 
taking up again the illustration of the factory. Whatever the 
origin of the factory, which we know to be teleological, but 
which we shall here concede for the sake of argument to be any- 
thing you please, it is perfectly assured that the management of 
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it is teleological and “ mechanical” at the same time. External 
intelligent agents are implicated in directing the ‘ mechanical ” 
forces to some end. Now the teleological cause is efficient and 
the “‘ mechanical’ cause is material; that is, it is constitutive in 
its nature and can be measured in what is known as “ mechan- 
ical” equivalents. The antecedent and consequent, the “ cause ” 
and the effect are equal. In speaking and thinking of “ mechan- 
ical ’’ causes, we are therefore constantly forgetful of the equivo- 
cal nature of our terms. That is the reason that I am inserting 
the term “ mechanical” in quotation marks, so that readers may 
always keep in mind that, in one of its senses at least, the prop- 
osition using it has a legitimate meaning not inconsistent with 
teleology. If “ mechanical” means initiative causation, whether 
of kind or quantity or direction, it contradicts the law of inertia, 
and you have free causality to start with. But if it be made con- 
vertible with material causes, the difference between them and 
teleological and initiative causes is not one of antithesis, but of 
coincidence or parallelism. They too may operate side by side. 
But we should not have any evidence in the manifestation of 
the material cause for the existence of the initiative or teleological 
cause. “‘ Mechanical” causes may be initiative or efficient in a 
secondary sense. That is, in a series of events we may select 
any one as initiating a given sequent, but we could not use this 
as the “first” or initial cause, as this would contradict inertia. 
So we are left with “ mechanical ’’ causes as initiative only in a 
secondary sense and compatible with the initiative and directive 
agency of efficient or teleological causes in which the ‘ mechan- 
ical” is parallel with the teleological. To resume the illustration 
of the factory, we do not find the evidence of the teleological 
cause in the mere observation of the “ mechanical”’ process go- 
ing on between the steam engine and the product, but only in the 
situations which prove the presence and agency of the teleological 
being operative as an efficient cause directively, while this does 
not affect the nature and operation of the material cause in any 
respect except its direction. 

The real difficulty with all teleological claims in the past has 
been in the alleged specific purpose asserted which came 
largely from the conception that was taken of the agent sup- 
posed to determine the cosmic order. It was not realized properly 
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that this cosmic agent or consciousness, in other words God, had 
to have his existence and character determined by the facts of 
nature. Science reverses the order of antiquity in this question. 
Instead of trying to assume that God or the cosmic consciousness 
shall have qualities that guarantee a given purpose in the world, 
we have to prove that he has these characteristics and nothing 
but the facts of experience can do this. It is true that all tele- 
ological arguments appealed to facts of experience, but the con- 
clusion contained more than was found in the premises. It is 
true that, if we are to maintain a purpose in things we must show 
the specific purpose. We cannot talk too confidently about gen- 
eral and abstract purposes. There must be some particular 
purpose pointed out. There may be evidence that there is some 
purpose apparent and to be sought for in particular, but we have 
not proved the case until we have found the specific purpose. A 
stone relic may give indications of having some purpose, but we 
are not sure of it until we find the exact purpose for which it 
was used. There are, however, no absolute rules about this 
matter. A thing may be so complex as absolutely to assure us 
of its teleological character, and yet we should not know the 
specific purpose for which it was intended. But we can never 
satisfy the sceptic and materialist until we can point out some 
specific purpose in nature that is undoubted. It is not necessary 
to maintain that the phenomenon cannot be explained by 
“mechanical” laws, because all natural or physical phenomena 
will have their “ mechanical” side and so have a “ mechanical ” 
explanation. The only question is whether they exclude purpose 
at the same time. We have found in two fields that purpose is 
clearly associated with “ mechanism”. There is nothing to pre- 
vent its association throughout the physical order. All that 
we lack is the evidence for a specific purpose that is so clear as 
to prevent dispute. It is here that the materialist has his rights. 
He demands evidence for a specific purpose and it must be 
supplied to him. Nor is it necessary to exclude “ mechanism ”’ 
from the case in order to obtain this evidence. It may be there 
all the time. 

Now let our first approach to the question be on the assump- 
tions of the materialist himself. This approach will be from the 
side of inorganic nature through the organic. The materialist 
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assumes that we must start with inorganic matter and proceed 
‘ historically to the organized forms of it. For history this is 
correct. The materialist proceeds on the assumption that there 
is no purpose in the activities of dead matter, because he accepts 
all unconsciously the conception of matter which has been handed 
down to him by Christian doctrine; namely, that in its proper 
nature it is inert. ‘The consequence is that, when he arrives at 
organic life he has to face the fundamental difference between 
the two states and the apparent intelligence in organic arrange- 
ments. He escapes the conclusion here by disguising “ mechan- 
ism”. The very conception of disguising it is a concession of 
the difference and the only question is whether it is fundamental. 
Now either “ mechanism” and teleology are different or they 
are the same. To make them different is to leave the problem 
unsolved and to get into trouble with human volitions. To make 
them the same is to cut off all reason for excluding the possi- 
bility of intelligence wherever the “ mechanical” is found. 

I think this can be made clear by applying the argument from 
the conservation of energy to the problem. This doctrine, as it 
is often stated, implies identity in kind between cause and effect, 
antecedent and consequent. This may not be the correct form 
of the doctrine, but for ad hominem purposes it makes no differ- 
ence. As it is usually stated it represents what I call a “ material ”’ 
causal nexus, as distinct from an efficient one, between phenom- 
ena. Thus when I resolve water into steam I have destroyed 
nothing. I have the same kind of substance in another form. 
Only its appearance is altered. It is the same with any change of 
matter. The same amount of matter remains after all its changes. 
Gravity will be the test of this and it means that this one property 
remains the same. In the transmission of motion in a factory 
the amount of work done is the same as we had in the expansi- 
bility of the steam or the pressure of water. The antecedent 
cause had certain properties in it and the effect must contain the 
same in so far as “ mechanics”’ are concerned. The effect is 
but transmitted motion. 

Now the materialist insists upon a causal nexus between 
physical and mental phenomena, and with his doctrine of “‘ mate- 
rial ’’ causes; that is, likeness in kind between cause and effect, 
he must assume that he can draw no distinction between physical 
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and mental phenomena in kind. They are resolvable into each 
other and are but two aspects of the same thing. In such a 
conception he must find intelligence throughout the whole physi- 
cal universe. He cannot eliminate intelligence from it. He 
supposes he can, because his inference is a relic of the time when 
it was supposed that the relation between physical and mental 
was that of an efficient cause. It might be true under that as- 
sumption, but the materialist has substituted material causation 
for efficient and assumes the application of the conservation of 
energy to the case. This implies the persistence of energy and 
the identity of antecedent and consequent in kind. With this you 
can no more exclude purpose from the inorganic world than you 
can exclude “ mechanism”. You make teleology and “ mechan- 
ism” convertible and you do not have to go to organic life to 
find evidence of anomalies in favor of purpose. Your disguised 
“mechanism ” is also disguised purpose. 

As already remarked this argument is ad hominem and not 
ad rem. - It depends on the correctness of the doctrine of the 
conservation of energy as stated. But the materialist can get no 
comfort from this, because his position depends on assuming 
that conception of it, and whatever doubt exists about teleology 
will be the doubt about the conservation of energy as stated! 
That doctrine will have to be formulated without the assumption 
of identity between antecedent and consequent if it is to escape 
the conclusions of the teleologist. It will then become harmless in 
any controversy affecting the existence of mind. 

The next approach to the issue will be through the proper 
conception of‘ mechanism”. So far as that involves the prin- 
ciple of causality at all it must start with the inertia of matter 
and the distinction between internal and external causation. The 
conception of it as convertible with uniformity is not a causal 
conception at all. It is purely phenomenal, or empirical. Mere 
uniformity of occurrence does not imply causality at all. It is 
but a statement of facts and if cause is to be admitted at all we 
shall have to raise the question whether it be internal or external. 
If it be internal we adopt the conception of vis in re causality 
and that excludes all “ mechanism ” that has anything to do with 
the exclusion of teleology. The biologist who accepts internal 
causation of any kind limits his debating power in this problem. 
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He cannot exclude teleology from this conception except by evi- 
dence of fact. It is not implied by the conception itself. It is 
external causation that excludes teleology and that only from the 
action in the subject acted upon. The external cause may have 
this teleological character. It depends on the evidence, not on the 
fact that it is external. In a machine, for instance we find 
various steps in the process of its operation to be due to 
‘““ mechanical” causes. But the man who puts fuel into the fire- 
box, or turns on the steam, or opens the gates for water power is 
an antecedent that not only initiates the series of “ mechanical ”’ 
agencies in the result but also exhibits purpose in spite of all the 
“mechanism” that you may assume. 

The materialist is simply in a dilemma here. Vis in re 
forces cut him off from true “ mechanism” absolutely, as it de- 
pends upon vis a tergo causality. The latter, while it excludes 
purpose from the subject made to act from without, does not 
exclude purpose from the initiating cause, as the illustration from 
the operation of every machine shows. The assumption of in- 
ertia in all matter compels you to go outside of matter for 
your causality and once outside of matter you have no basis for 
the universality of “ mechanism’. You can sustain that point 
of view only in subordination to teleology. You will have to 
admit vis in re to escape teleology and vis in re is the abandon- 
ment of “ mechanism” as it has always been understood. You 
may go outside of a particular instance of matter without sur- 
rendering “‘ mechanism ”’, but you cannot go outside of all matter 
without surrendering it, because you have to abandon the doctrine 
of inertia to account for change from any given condition that 
cannot originate itself, while any change that can originate it- 
self complies with the primary condition of teleology. 

This argument, moreover, would enable us to disregard even 
the question of existence of spirit, because any assumption of 
vis im re causes in matter would assume that it is endowed as 
spirit has been supposed to be, and that at once assumes the pos- 
ibility of teleology, while any assumption of inertia in it only 
requires something else than matter to explain facts, and we are 
left again with the Christian doctrine which combines “ mechan- 
ism” and teleology in the only way in which both may be ad- 
mitted, and “mechanism” will be dependent on teleological 
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conditions, instead of the reverse, making intelligence an accident 
of the physical. You can only escape this dilemma by making 
the “ mechanical” convertible with mere uniformity, which 
abandons the problem of causality all together and leaves no 
leverage for opposing the teleological. The whole problem thus 
becomes a question of evidence, and not of reduction to the ap- 
pearances of history and evolution. 

Now we have seen that the teleological is provable as a fact 
(1) in human volitions and (2) in human mechanical devices. 
[n non-human organisms there is the same reason to believe that 
purpose exists that proves the existence of consciousness in them, 
and only where that consciousness is wanting we have to obtain 
evidence independently of that which proves intelligence there. 
We are left with the question of inertia there and all that is 
implied in its acceptance or denial. But as we have no direct 
means for proving the existence of consciousness, and therefore 
purpose in the inorganic world, we are compelled to approach 
the problem in another way. 

Now materialism makes consciousness an accident of physi- 
cal organism. Consciousness is supposed to be a function of an 
atomic compound, the resultant of organization and so perish- 
able with it. Nature at the dissolution of her products restores 
the original inorganic state of things, and consciousness in each 
individual unit is wiped out. Thus, if we appeal to nature for any 
purpose that would respect personality we look *n vain. It ap- 
parently has no interest in that which we place above all other 
values. Consciousness has no importance to the cosmic order. 
It is but an accident in it, the casual resultant of organic com- 
position and perishable with it as only a phenomenon. But if 
we should show that consciousness can survive the dissolution of 
the organic order we should prove (1) that it is not an accident 
of matter as we know it and (2) that nature preserves the value 
which human ethics must place on consciousness in all its de- 
mands; and that once established or scientifically supposable, the 
whole leverage for “mechanism” falls away. Consciousness 
and purpose are shown to be independent of physical “ mechan- 
ism ’’ and we at once seek in the cosmos some other principle to 
account for individual personality, and that will be a larger per- 
sonality, just as matter at large is sought to account for its par- 
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ticular forms. Witness the doctrine of the indestructibility of 
matter and the conservation of energy. Biology will be the 
first to revise its “ mechanical” assumptions, except as they are 
merely representative of the fact of uniformity. It will have 
to assume something more than “ matter” to account for or- 
ganism, and once that is done, the way is open for the extension 
into inorganic matter of principles found associated with the 
organic, tho the specific purpose that we should seek or find 
would no doubt be different from that discoverable in the organic. 
The whole force of the claim for “ mechanism” and materialism 
rests on the hypothesis that consciousness is a function of organ- 
ism, and that once denied or refuted there is nothing to support 
it. It would only be a matter of evidence to prove that teleology 
extended into the boundaries of the inorganic. 

It is apparent then that the only rational way to approach 
this problem is from the anthropocentric point of view. The 
cosmocentric is one that requires us to subordinate indirect to 
direct observation and that can never give us anything but the 
fact of uniformity where we can discover no traces of conscious- 
ness. To start with the simple and elementary is all very well 
when you are trying to account for nothing but the material 
causes of the complex. That was the primary problem of Greek 
thought and it did little with the problem of efficient causes. It 
explained the constitution of things, not the occurrence of 
phenomena, extept in so far as it resorted, in Anaxagoras, 
Plato, Aristotle and perhaps the Stoics, to the principle of effi- 
cient causes, and final causes follow wherever we find intelligence. 
They become facts in organisms with consciousness and are not 
matters of speculation. To objective and sensory observation 
the teleological will never appear, except as an inference from 
conditions like those where we know directly that purpose 
exists. Hence instead of trying to solve the problem by physical 
science in phenomena that are “ mechanical” on any theory 
whatsoever, we must start with the highest type of reality in 
nature and find what is there. Whether we can argue regres- 
sively to lower orders of existence will depend upon the nature 
and extent of the resemblance between the two extremes. If 
purpose were merely a conjectural thing in the highest orders, 
if it were not a matter of direct knowledge in human volitions 
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and artificial machines, it would be a different matter. But we 
have the right to insist on facts and not to rest so clear a case 
upon mere conjecture about disguised “ mechanism”. Disguised 
purpose is just as legitimate an hypothesis about the inorganic 
world as diguised “ mechanism ”’ can possibly be in the organic. 


It is a question of the facts and these are obtainable in two ways. 


(1) We can obtain direct evidence for teleology in human vo- 
litions and their relation to humanly produced machines. (2) 
We can obtain evidence for personal survival after death, and 
that will forever set aside materialism in so far as it affects the 
phenomena of consciousness and purpose, tho it leaves open the 
exclusion of teleology from the physical world. I imagine, how- 
ever, that there would be little interest in the problem after that. 

One of the illusions in the discussions of this problem is the 
very conception of “ mechanical forces.” The term “ force” 
has two very distinct meanings. (1) It denotes “ matter in 
motion”, as the term is defined in physics and “ mechanics ”’. 
Here it is not originative of itself. That is, the motion has not 
initiated itself so far as the science of “ mechanics ”’ is concerned 
and whatever it may do in producing motion in something else. 
But it is the name for a condition observed to be a fact and 
capable of being transmitted to another object. (2) The second 
meaning of the term is that of something which may originate 
motion or phenomena. This “ something” may be “ matter in 
motion” or it may not. What it is, is not indicated in the em- 
ployment of the term. The idea of instigation, origination, in- 
itiation, perhaps “ creation’ in some sense of the term, or causal 
commencement of a fact, is what is imported by the term here. 
It even comes to mean some substance, whether material or im- 
material, often immaterial, and not merely a phenomenal condi- 
tion of matter. It is this latter import of the term which is 
the one usually employed in metaphysics and it always conceives 
the “ force’ as something which begins action, whether in itself 
or in a foreign body. But “ mechanics”’ does not need to raise 
the question of the beginning of “ force” as it defines it: namely, 
as “matter in motion.” It deals with the facts as found and 
does not require to seek for an explanation of the status which 
it uses to explain what follows. Origin may not enter into its 
purview beyond the observed facts. But the moment that it 
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begins to employ the term to explain general origins, it steps over 
into the. field of speculative metaphysics. This is the field in 
which the term is employed to denote originative or initiative 
action. 

It is this equivocation that creates the trouble for those who 
oppose ‘‘ mechanistic’ theories of all phenomena and which at 
the same time confers a specious advantage on the “ mechanist ” 
tho he is usually as unaware of the advantage as his opponent is 
of the handicap. In the proper sense of the term “ mechanics”, 
assuming the inertia of matter, there are no ‘‘ mechanical forces ”’ 
whatever, assuming that the term “ force’’ denotes originating 
causal action before the period of observation of existing facts. 
There are only present conditions of matter which may give 
rise to another or the same condition in other matter, but whose 
origin we may not investigate. It is “ force” as a metaphysical 
concept, representing power to originate motion or phenomenal 
action without having received the impulse outside itself, that 
is the creator of disturbance to pure “ mechanics”. Indeed pure 
“mechanics ” can not exist with it, as long as it bases its whole 
system on the doctrine of inertia. There is no origin for motion 
in a purely inert system. But abandon the inertia, as you do in 
conceiving “ forces” that initiate motion or phenomenal events 
not pre-existing, and you have abandoned the fundamental basis 
of all “mechanics”. You make a step toward the opposite 
theory and you have only to proceed to the other end of the line 
to find internal “ forces’’ like consciousness and intelligence to 
show that “ mechanics” are not the sole explanation of things. 

What we find is that we do not have to choose between 
“mechanism ”’ and teleology, but that both may be admitted as 
contemporaneous facts or at least as capable of association when 
not contemporaneous. They are not mutually exclusive concep- 
tions and the controversy is not as to the choice between them, 
but whether “ mechanism ’”’ is the sole conception with which to 
explain the phenomena of the cosmos and so the phenomena of 
mental action in association with a bodily organism. 

I have said that “ mechanistic’’ ideas are based upon inertia 
and this implies that no event can take place in matter without 
external stimulus. We can deal only with foreign or external 
causes in such a system, if any change or new fact occurs at 
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all. But the first step in the abandonment of pure “ mechanics ”’ 
was the doctrines of gravitation and chemical affinity. Both of 
them assume that matter cannot move itself, but that it may 
exert “ force’ to move other matter, and chemical affinity is con- 
ceived as an internal force to unite elements, as gravity is an inter- 
nal force to move other matter tho unable to move itself. This 
setting up of an internal “force” is a radical departure from 
pure “ mechanics” by which we had tried to explain all things. 
All that we have to do after that is to justify the existence of a 
“vital force’ in order to transcend chemical affinity in the in- 
organic world and then to prove that intelligence is not like any 
of these “ forces ’’, in order to justify the existence of teleology 
that pure “ mechanics” of the original type based on inertia 
cannot explain. Once break the charmed circle based upon in- 
ertia and it is only a matter of evidence to show that there are 
other “ forces ’’ in the cosmos besides these of chemical affinity 
and gravitation. The “ mechanistic” theory is endeavoring to 
reduce all phenomena to one type, but the moment you introduce 
pluralism into the system by the new phenomena of chemistry, 
inexplicable by ‘‘ pure mechanics”, you open the way for any 
extension of pluralism that the facts make necessary. When you 
reach intelligent beings you have phenomena so different from 
the “ mechanical” of inorganic matter that you must seek an 
appropriate cause to explain them, and whether the facts are 
different in kind from the “purely mechanical” phenomena of 
inorganic matter or not, we have demonstrative evidence that 
intelligence and teleology are there, no matter what fate awaits 
the study of pure “ mechanics”. It is only in an inert system 
that teleological phenomena are not found and this only because 
teleological causes are initiative, and initiative causes are im- 
possible with inertia as the basis. But if the inertia belongs only 
to the subject affected, there is no reason but the evidence for 
seeking the initiative cause in the antecedent or object. If that 
also is inert we are reduced to the infinite series which is no ex- 
planation at all, if it is phenomenal. If it is not phenomenal 
it will only be a question of fact whether the antecedent is an 
originative or initiative cause and so not inert. If it is not inert, 
then we have the conditions which make teleology possible in a 
so-called ‘‘ mechanical ’’ system which is not ultimate. 
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There is an aspect of this problem in which we may test the 
logic of those who think and speak of the “‘ mechanics of intelli- 
gence ”’ with a view of eliminating the “ causal” action of intelli- 
gence from things. Their arguments are full of equivocations, 
paralogisms and sophisms, but we cannot go through all of them 
in this discussion. There are two or three deserving of special 
notice. 

One writer states that the law of “ mechanical” causation is 
convertible with the transformation of energy and that the 
fundamental and universal type of causality in science, physical 
science, is the conservation of energy in which nothing is 
created or destroyed, but only transformed. He then proceeds 
to resolve the situations in which the teleological school apply 
intelligent causality into cases of ‘‘ mechanical” causation, and 
finally asserts that he sees no objection to resolving such cases 
into physico-chemical action. The main assertion, however, is 
that physical science often takes account of no other than material 
causation, the equivalence of cause and effect. Then as the 
physicist is not satisfied with the hypothesis of intelligent caus- 
ality existing side by side with this he proceeds either to convert 
it into material causation or to deny its existence. 

Now it is easy to deal with such theories. The first test of 
them is their own assertion. If material causation is the funda- 
mental type of relation between phenomena, how is the author to 
make intelligence identical .with the ‘ mechanical” without 
recognizing consciousness in the “ mechanical’? You cannot 
start with the assumption that they are different and by any 
hocus pocus of logic identify them, and it would appear from the 
sequel in which one of them explains that “ consciousness is the 
tang of life’ that he finally admits that consciousness is different 
from the “‘ mechanical ”’ series, tho his statement of the argument 
would leave no such result. There can be no doubt whatever 
that consciousness is a part of the series or group of phenomena 
in the running of a factory, and you must either identify it with 
the “causal” agencies in it or deny or ignore the presence of 
efficient causes altogether. In saying that science or physical 
science is occupied only with “causality”’ as transforming 
agency, you exclude efficient causality from science. But in doing 
so you admit a whole cosmos of causality outside of science and 
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that is what the “ mechanistic’ philosophy denies. I have cer- 
tainly no objections to this admission so far as the defence of 
the teleological view is concerned, but it would be won at the 
expense of the unity of nature, which the advocates of material 
causation would hardly grant. Monism is what they are after 
and either assume or endeavor to prove. But this aside, the 
whole illusion of such authors is the assumption with which they 
start. They use the term “ mechanism ” or “ mechanical ”’ causes 
in the old sense in which it involved an antithesis to the intelligent 
and so excluded it, and then surreptitiously introduce the new 
meaning either of uniformity of coexistence and sequence or 
equivalence of cause and effect and then expect to prove the older 
view which excludes what the new is supposed to establish; 
namely the identity of intelligence and the “ mechanical”. They 
do not have even elementary knowledge of logic. They are 
simply equivocating with their terms, introducing a fourth term 
into their argument. They can as well-say the “ intelligence of 
mechanics ’”’ as the “ mechanics of intelligence.’ But they have 
not the sense of humor to discover this. 

You may be consistent if you deny the existence of efficient 
causality in the cosmos altogether, whether you are right as to 
the facts or not. But you cannot exclude efficient causality and 
then come out of the argument with the exclusion of conscious- 
ness from the system without also excluding the “‘ mechanical ”’ 
with which you start in your material causality. Now we have 
the same evidence for efficient causality that we have for mate- 
rial, for initiative causality that we have for convertibility or 
transformation, “the equivalence of cause and effect.” This 
evidence consists in the coexistence, and sequences of nature. 
If our minds cannot be trusted for this they cannot be trusted 
for material causation. In fact, these authors will have to admit 
that we did not know the existence of their material causes, the 
conservation of energy, or equivalence of cause and effect, until 
comparatively recent times. It was efficient causality that is more 
-asily and clearly patent than any material causes. In the factory 
you could not explain your product at all unless you assume effi- 
cient causality side by side with the equivalence of antecedent and 
consequent between the expansion of the steam and the amount 
of motion in the machinery. It is not the motion of the machin- 
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ery alone that we are explaining. To do that would omit the 
most important elements in the effects. It is all a matter of 
definition of your facts at the outset. Is intelligence identical in 
kind with physical motion or is it not? If it is identical, then 
you have intelligence convertible with the “ mechanical ” through- 
out the series and the old “ mechanical” is eliminated from the 
universe, not the intelligent. If you accept the conception that 
the “ mechanical ” excludes intelligence, you cannot by any argu- 
ment or facts whatever make them convertible. When it comes 
to this it will be merely a question whether you admit any 
efficient causes along with the material. If you do, you assume a 
cosmos which admits more than the conservation of energy in 
it. There is no use to talk about epi-phenomenalism or parallel- 
ism here as if it were absurd, because you would have to admit 
it on the assumption, absurd or reasonable. But you would only 
create an insoluble problem for yourselves in setting up a dualism 
contrary to the monism of physical science. For the believer in 
efficient causality it makes no difference whether you are 
monistic or pluralistic, for the reason that he is always dealing 
with concrete facts and insists that any theory shall square with 
the facts and their implications or be abandoned. Once recog- 
nize the double meaning of the term “ cause”’, of “‘ mechanics ”’ 
and the idea of the “ natural” and you will have no difficulties. 
3ut the man who limits causality to the tranformation of energy 
is dealing with an abstraction and within its limits he can play 
with the concept as much as he pleases. He will not be dealing 
with facts at all, but ‘with abstractions, the very thing for which 
science blamed scholasticism. You either admit the existence of 
efficient causes or you deny them. Admit them and your iden- 
tification of “‘ mechanism ”’ and intelligence either fails altogether 
or you cannot suppose an antithesis between “ mechanism” and 
intelligence. Deny them and you have a part of the universe 
excluded from the purview of your explanations. The conception 
of the “ mechanical ” taught in physical science from time immem- 
orial was that of inertia in the subject and vis a tergo action to 
account for action and change. The subject was assumed to be 
without intelligence. Any reduction of intelligence to the 
‘““mechanical” in this system eliminated intelligence altogether 
as a fact. It was mechanics disguised. But assume that the 
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“mechanical ”’ may be vis in re and convertible with transforma- 
tion of energy and you have intelligence in the antecedent, that 
is, you have “mechanics” as disguised intelligence. There 
would be nothing but teleology in the universe and instead of 
the ‘‘ mechanics of intelligence’? you would have “ the intelli- 
gence of mechanics,’ as indicated before. These arguers for 
the reduction of intelligence prove more than they have bargained 
for, and only fool themselves and others, as Zeno with his 


childish paradoxes about motion. 
| 
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RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN COMMUNICATION. 
(Continued. ) 
3¥ JAMES H. Hys.op. 
IV. 
1. Introduction. 


The following record has an unusual interest. A lady died 
who had told the sitter that she had made her will in his behalf. 
sut on her death the will was not found. When the attorney 
appealed to me for help in finding it, all that he told me was 
that he wanted to find a lost will. I asked him not to tell me any 
of the facts, and it was later that I learned what I stated above 
about it. Had I known that it was suspected that the will had 
been stolen it is possible that I should not have undertaken the 
experiment which I did. But I explained to the attorney what 
the difficulties were in finding such things and let the matter 
stand until the sittings. I did not even know the name of the 
man who yas interested in getting the desired information and 
did not know it until the time of the sittings. He lived some 
thirty or forty miles from New York and was a very common 
farmer, unknown to the world, and had acted as hired man to 
the lady who left her property to him or said she had done so, 
and had not received any wages for his care of her farm and 
property. This I learned after the sittings began. But I men- 
tion the facts to indicate how impossible it was to ascertain 
anything about the man who was taken to the sittings. He was 
admitted, as usual, after Mrs. Chenoweth entered the trance and 
she never saw him at any time. I knew nothing whatever about 
the man or the facts except that a will was desirable. Of course 
I soon discovered from the nature of the communications that it 
had apparently been stolen. I then directed the efforts, so far as 
possible, to find where it was, but with little expectation that it 
could be done. We have no right to suppose that the dead know 
everything or that they know what takes place after their death. 
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They have to prove the fact and the extent of that knowledge. 
It is the past that we can more safely assume that they know, 
and it may be a mere accident that they ascertain what happens 
afterward. At any rate it would be natural to suppose that they 
know less than all the facts, and so we must be prepared for 
failure on post-humous knowledge more readily than on ante- 
mortem knowledge. Consequently I had to keep the work on 
personal identity as well as on the desired object. The results 
must speak for themselves. Their value rests on the unknown 
character of the sitter and the impossibility of knowing who he 
was or the facts which were given in the communications. 


2. Incidents. 


The whole vigor of the situation appeared very quickly in 
the subliminal of the first sitting. No delay seemed to occur in 


getting into rapport with the right person. Only a few lines 
preceded the following. 


I see a grave and a casket being lowered into it. It is strange 
that when working so much among spirits I seldom see bodies or 
death. Do you understand me? 

( Yes.) 

It is most always things of the past. This is so real. [Pause.] 
It is a lady. 

(All right.) 

She is so real to me. Shall I tell you just what I see? 

( Exactly.) 

She suddenly rises up, as if out of the casket, and shakes down 
her hair. It is black, dark, eyes dark, and she is full of energy, life, 
and purpose, and moves away from the scene close to me. She is 
almost beside herself with grief of going and desires to return to 
express herself. Oh! [Pause.] There is a big letter B, a big letter 
B beside her. 

(More of that, if you can.) 

[Pause.] I can’t. 

(All right. ) 


You know this is all in the late fall or early spring. There is 
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something so bare, so forbidden, so forsaken, so sad. The whole 
world does .... It is funny she don’t speak. [Pause.] Why yes, 
I think her name is Sarah and B is some one connected with her or 
the last name. It is like * * * * [not heard.] 

(What is it?) 

It is like Bab or Bob. I can’t get it. [Pause.] I am going 
further away. ‘ 


(All right.) 


Sarah was the.name of the lady from whom the sitter wished 
to hear and he had always called her Babe, which was evidently 
meant by the “ Bab” or “ Bob,” only that much of the name 
appearing in the mental picture. It was indicated more clearly 
later, as readers will learn. She was not dark haired+or dark 
eyed, but the Emma mentioned a little later was so, and she was 
evidently present helping. 

From what I have said about the lost will and from the fact 
that the communicator in life had expressed herself vigorously 
against certain persons getting her property, we can imagine 
what pertinence the description has when thinking of an angry 
soul coming back to discover the crime of which it was conscious, 
tho it is possible that the person manifesting the anger is not the 
maker of the will, and if it be so, the incident shows what place 
intermediaries may have in the production of apparitions and 
communications. We may let that suggested explanation pass, 
however, merely in remarking that the vigor of manner is en- 
tirely in keeping with the situation. One only needs to know 
that the man who was seeking the will had done the work on the 
farm for twenty years without any pay except the expectation 
that he was to have the farm, the decedent having no obliga- 
tions to those who had been instrumental in stealing the will and 
who had no character to justify benefits of the kind, in order to 
understand what the passion would be for securing justice. The 
course of the communications will make this perfectly clear. 

The automatic writing began with an evident attempt to give 
the name Emma, (which was completed much later) but got no 
further than the capital E, and the communicator broke down 
and the control changed. Jennie P. came in to obtain better con- 
ditions and supply energy. G. P. followed to take up the work 
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of describing the pictures which Jennie P. sent to him, and after 
some general remarks on the situation proceeded with the fol- 
lowing picture. 


I am most interested in a spirit I see here this morning. It is a 
young man of fair complexion and light brown hair and blue or 
gray eyes. He is not especially tall or stout, but is of medium build 
and went away to the spirit after a little illness. He has with him 
a lady who is some past middle life and is a very sweet and quiet 
person. She is rather fair and has her hair combed smoothly down 
a little habit of taking them off now and again and wiping her eyes 
on each side and parted in the middie. She wears glasses and has 
as if there were a little weakness about them, a tendency to weep. 


The sitter recognized in the description of the young man a 
cousin of the lady from whom he wished to hear about the will. 
He was not living at the time of the sitting. The lady described 
also accurately as with the young man might be the Sarah’s 
mother. Her mother parted and combed her hair as described 
and wore glasses, but the little habit of wiping them was not 
verifiable. 

After a digression occasioned by sharpening the pencils, the 
communicator went on as follows: 


To return to the subject.” I must leave that lady for a moment, 
for there is another lady here, who is so much more in evidence 
that I cannot pass her by. She is the same dark haired lady who 
tried to write, and she has on her arm a bracelet which she is trying 
to show, as if it were an evidential matter. Do you know any one 
by the name of Emma? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. | 

A dark eyed lady who was full of energy, and on her arm is 
this bracelet of which I spoke, and she has such a love for jewels. 
Do you know about that? 

(Yes, for she has something special to tell.) 


Not knowing any names at this time, I supposed the com- 
municator to be the person wanted, a Miss Sarah Green, and so 
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took the occasion to hint at the special object of the sitting 
without hinting as to its definite nature. After the sitting I 
learned that the situation was different from what I had assumed. 
Emma was the name of an intimate friend of Sarah Green, the 
maker of the will, and lived with Miss Green a good deal. She 
was very fond of jewelry and Miss Green had given her a brace- 
let as a Christmas present, and the recipient “ really worshiped 
it,’ showing it to everybody with whom she came into contact. 

It was a roundabout way to get at the identity of the Miss 
Green as well as her own. Her name indicated her own and the 
bracelet indicated the double object of her own and the identity 
of Miss Green, but only as a part of evidence that is more 
definite. 

The reference to a special message seems to have diverted 
the communications to the right matter, tho there is no apparent 
change of communicator, tho it is evident that the control sup- 
poses that it is the Emma that is sending the picture, and it may 
be so, for all that we can tell. 

{ 

I see her move with characteristic deftness and as she moves I 
see a paper in her hand, folded and she opens it toward J. P. It 
has some writing on it and seems to be a memorandum or something 
which she wished to recall here today. There is some person other 
than the friend who is here on the earth where she has been and 
has tried to give evidence of her presence, for I see her put her hand 
to her head, as if she could indicate that she had tried and tried 
and could not tell all she wanted to. 

(Yes, what is the nature of that paper or memorandum ?) 

I will find out as soon as I can, for it is more or less important 
in its bearing on the case. She has been troubled and_ dissatisfied 
and is in a most uneasy state, only temporary because she is so 
actively engaged in pushing forward her plans to make clear her 
desires which will give her peace of mind. I see something like 
the word lost on her paper, as if there had been a hunt for some- 
thing connected with her since the passing. Do you know if that 
is right ? 

(Yes that is right.) 

And it is her desire to find it. I see her move again and I am 
taken where there is a man and there are business conditions around 
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him. It looks more like an office, for 1 see a desk and a light over 
it like an electric light and on his desk are papers and all sorts of 
things. Is there any gentleman connected with her in the body who 
is so situated and who has so much to do with business of this sort? 

(A lawyer might have been.) [Said after inquiry of sitter. | 

It looks more like a lawyer than any other, and I do not alto- 
gether like his apearance. I do not know that he would willfully 
lead astray or make trouble, but he could help more than he has in 
the matter. Is there anything about a will in this matter? 

( Yes.) 

Because I see her agitated as I begin to write about these papers 
and the filing of them. This man whom I see has been careless, but 
he knows more than he has told already. 


The reference to papers showed a tendency to get at the 
matter we were after and tho the mention of a possible lawyer 
in the case might suggest much there is no reason for thinking 
only of a will. The suspicion was very strong that a certain 
lawyer acquaintance of the deceased knew all about the will, but 
no proof of this ever came. The belief was that the will was 
stolen, and the evidence for this was that all other papers were 
intact in the place where the deceased had indicated the papers 
would be found. The careless person referred to and identified 
with the lawyer would rather fit the executor who was not sus- 
pected of having anything to do with the matter. But the mes- 
sage is not so clear as is necessary to make out its exact mean- 
ing. This is partly due to our ignorance of the facts and partly to 
the inability to verify many things. 

Some general observations followed, by G. P., the control, 
and then the following came: 


I see this document among other papers and they are all as safe 
as the Bank of England. It is only a matter of time. There have 
been some deeds or mortgages or some matters which called for 
investigation at the registry. I do not know just what this means, 
but I see some one making inquiries at some court or registry or 
something of that sort. What has the Probate Court got to do 
with it? Anything? 

( Yes. ) 
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All these things had to be done and she knows it, but there was 
nothing underhand on her part. It was all open and it was not 
finally attended to. I mean it seems as if the paper was executed 
and done in due form and rightly witnessed, but was not recorded 
or taken to her vault or place where she kept her other papers. Is 
this intelligible to the friend? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. ] 

It was only a case of neglect to get it, and now she desires to get 
and to save time and suits and feelings and she would prefer fight 
to loss. 


The communicator did have a vault and she did not keep all 
her papers there. She kept certain papers in her trunk and there 
is reason to believe that this will was there. She told the sitter 
when it was made out and signed and indicated rather clearly 
who the witness probably was, but there is no other proof of this, 
and some statements of the person suspected of taking it indi- 
cated rather clearly that the will was with the other papers in the 
trunk. This will be made clearer later on. Then followed a 
pertinent message. 


Is there any one called Grace who had anything to do with her? 
(Yes.) [After sitter’s assent. ] 


Grace is the name of a living friend of Miss Green, the 
communicator. She lived with Miss Green three or four months 
before Miss Green’s death. 

At the next sitting, immediately after the subliminal talk, 
there was an evident effort on the part of Miss Green to com- 
municate directly by the automatic writing. But she failed to 
get any significant word except that of “ property.” Then came 
the pictographic work. After a little general talk G. P. took up 
the message. 


She holds up a small key and it is‘attached to something else 
either another key or a bit of metal of some kind, for it has a bit 


of string and this other thing which is about as large as the key. 


The key to her trunk in which many of her papers were kept 
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and in which the will should have been found was attached by 
a string to a piece of pasteboard, not metal. It always lay in a 
drawer. 

There followed statements that the will had been taken out 
of this trunk, and it is more than probably true, but cannot be 
assuredly asserted, because no one is absolutely sure that it was 
there. All that we know is that it was executed. Mention was 
made of two men connected with it, but it was a woman that was 
suspected by the sitter, tho he knew and so did the attorney that 
a man was interested in having the will destroyed. The sequel 
tended to show that the woman knew ‘nothing about where the 
will was even tho she could have been the one that actually 
took it. The two men described were not assuredly recognizable 
by the sitter, but more than two persons were interested. A 
number of very pertinent things were said about the will and its 
disappearance, but they were not evidential. Then came the 
following message. 


Is there any one whose name begins with A? It sounds like 
Albert or some such name. Does the friend know about that? 
(Not an Albert.) [Sitter had shaken his head.] 


The letter A is the correct initial of the executor, but Albert 
is not the correct name. Gilbert, however, would be the correct 
name of another person interested in the affair. Then came: 


Who is this slender woman who has so much to do with things? 
I mean a lady in the body who is about and seems to be hunting 
all the time and at last gives up. Is there not a lady who is not 
exactly young but who has had a care of some of the things which 
belonged to this spirit and who has been much concerned about all 
these things. 

( Yes.) 

I see her as if she were wondering how this could have hap- 
pened, but the one who took this paper is one who would benefit if 
it were not found. That ought to help some. Was there a man 
connected with her and a lady connected also. It seems to be with 
him and the lady connected. I do not mean the one just spoken of 
but another. I can only get a male influence, a man, in connection 
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with the disappearance that is in direct conntction, but there is 
a. lady indirectly. 


The two women and the man referred to can be clearly 
identifiable, but they are not sufficiently described to make the 
reference evidential. It is correct that the woman suspected of 
taking it would benefit indirectly by the act, and a man directly. 

Very pertinent communications followed but without evi- 
dential character, save that the statement: “ There is no way 
to make him give up, for this evidence can never be found un- 
less he can be frightened into acknowledging it, or in putting it 
where it might be found,” is exactly true of the man suspected 
as having a part in it. The request to name the relationship of 
this man to the decedent did not succeed in getting the desired 
answer. But what was said was right on the margin of telling 
the facts. The man was correctly described. 


Strange I see a lighted room. It is artificial light, for I come 
from a dark passage or room into this lighted one and it is ap- 
parently a room where E was familiar, and there I see this man 
making all sorts of efforts to find anything and everything that would 
interest him. I see him taking a small picture off a shelf and he puts 
that away, and then I see him looking through what is apparently 
a purse. It is a peculiar Japanese looking affair. Did she have a 
purse or bag of that sort? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. | 

I see him open it and take out these keys which I saw before. 
He was looking for them in many other places and at last found 
them there. 

I hear some music. It seems io go of itself. Was there any 
music about. I mean a music box or something which made musical 
sounds without a person. 

(Do you mean a phonograph ?) 

I hear the music. I cannot tell whether it is a phonograph or 
a music box. 

(It was neither one.) [Sitter had shaken his head.] 

Was there another family near where there was music going 
on a good deal of the time? 

(Yes.) [Sitter had nodded head. ] 
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I hear that music as I see him searching. 
The person denoted by “ E” here is not recognizable. It is 
not the initial of the man evidently in mind, but as the middle 
initial of Miss Green was “ E.” and the reference is to the room 
with which “FE” was familiar it might possibly have applica- 
tion to her, tho I think this view rather doubtful. 

She had a peculiar Japanese bag or purse in which she kept 
her smaller purse. The picture on the shelf is not recognized. 
There was a narrow stairway to the room in which her papers 
were kept and it was rather dark. The only light to it was 
through the glass door at the front, so that it had to have arti- 
ficial light at times. 

On the day of the funeral there was a music box going 
constantly at the next door neighbor’s. It is not possible to 
verify the incidents of the search for the keys, as that would in- 
volve a confession by the guilty party, but they are quite possible. 

At the next sitting some general references were made to the 
nature of the situation, and asking me what I was to get out of 
the case, my reply being “ scientific and spiritual”’ benefits, the 
message began as follows. 


Do you know anything about a kitchen with a hard wood 
floor? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. ] 

and it is very light and in the corner there is another, not that 
kitchen. A lot of things are going on and some one is dead in 
another room. A woman in the kitchen, with gray hair rather full 
form and very practical kind of woman. She seems to have some- 
thing to do with affairs and some one is dead in the other room. 
Does he know her? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. ] 

I see her speaking to another person, not him, another man, 
darker haired man. She says there’s going to be trouble here. It 
seems there is something wrong. She knows some things she is 
keeping still about, not to deceive, but the time is not right to speak. 

There are going to be some revelations here when things get 
underway. I never got into such a condition as this. ‘There are 
two things. One is the wish of the spirit, the other is the wrong 
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done the living, and there is a determination about this spirit that is 
the most positive thing I ever came across. I keep hearing some- 
thing like sister. Is there a sister connected with this. 

(No.) [After sitter shook head.] 

What is the word I hear? Words like sister. ssss [hissing 
sound]. All that sounds like sssss [hissing sound] Sarah, Sarah 
FE. Is there a Sarah connected with it? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. ] 

Sarah, Sarah. Well, they always speak of her by that name. 
Sarah B. 

(No.) [Sitter shook head. ] 

Sarah, Sarah, what do you know about her? 

(Can you get the rest of the name?) 

I don’t know. Wait a minute. It isn’t a very long name. It 
isn’t a P is it? 

(No.) [After sitter shook head. ] 

I can’t get it. 

(Never mind. Find out about that Baker.) 

Don’t they belong together. Sarah and Baker? 

( Yes.) 

Because when I get one I get the other. Isn’t Baker a man? 
I seem to come with a man’s influence. There is the letter M. | 
see it so plainly. Do you know that? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nods assent. ] 

That is right along in with Sarah and with Baker, see? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. ] 

That is Mary. That is the name I see. (Yes.) That belongs 
there too. 

(Yes, what relation has she to that will?) 

You know I see her hand writing away like anything. Isn’t it 
Mary’s will we are after? 

(No.) 

Well, it is very close to her. It affects her. Tell me, is Mary 
alive? 

(Yes.) This spirit that is so concerned over the will is quite 
concerned over the M, but I don’t like what she does. 

(Who?) 

M Mary. You know what she did? 

(Only conjecture. ) 
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She is so sly and acts in an underhand way. Do you know 
anything about that? 
(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent.] 


The control then went on to say that she saw fine hand- 
writing and that interpolations had been made in the will and 
that Mary had practically destroyed it, and in the course of gen- 
eral statements about the crime asked if it was the man present 
who wanted the will, and on being told it was, went on with the 
communications to be quoted next. 

The woman described as having gray hair and full form is 
quite clearly recognized and was the suspect. She worked for 
the deceased and was a very practical woman and did work in 
the kitchen. She did have a talk with a neighbor, a gentleman, 
at the time and apparently it was about coming trouble. But 
she revealed nothing specific. 

Sarah Esther was the name of Miss Green, the deceased who 
made the will. Evidently the word “ sister” was a subliminal 
guess or a control’s guess from the hissing sound of the letter, 
as it ended in the correct name Sarah.* The letter P is not in- 
telligible. 

As the name Baker had been mentioned earlier by the sitter, 
and then purposely by myself afterward, no significance can be 
attached to it. But her name was Mary and she was the person 
suspected by the sitter, as either having stolen the will or as 
knowing where it was, expecting to profit by it. She is still liv- 
ing and her husband was suspected of being an accomplice in it 
in some way. There was no positive evidence to support this. 
The confusion about the will being Mary’s will is interesting, as 
the trend of suggestion was all the other way and toward the 
Sarah. This Mary is properly described in regard to her char- 
acteristics. 

What is said about the mutilation of the will is consistent 
with the situation, but, perhaps, not probable. At any rate the 
statements were never verified and probably could not be verified 
except by a confession, which might involve punishment. The 
messages then go on as indicated above. 


*Or the combination of Sara-Esther might sound like “ Sarester” and 
be misunderstood as Sister—G, O. T. 
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Goodness gracious. I am in a book. It is all printed. This is 
folded up in a book. Let me see the book a little plainer. This 
is an old book, one that is not used much for a long time. It 
seems old. The leaves and cover are old. Shall I tell you what it 
looks like? 

( Yes.) 

It is a yellowish cover, mottled, and opens near the last pages. 
There I find it folded up and put in there. It was hidden there to 
be out of the way. It was hidden purposely. Oh I am going up 
stairs. Do you know whether you go up stairs where the hard 
wood floor, the kitchen, is? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. | 

It is upstairs where a lot of old things are put away. It looks 
like a storeroom or closet. Do you know? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. | 

Lying inside the trunk which is a rather dilapidated trunk, old- 
fashioned, yellowish. It isn’t yellow but light colored, not tin and 
not canvas, but old-fashioned, with broken hinges and rickety. The 
cover is papered on the inside. Down in that trunk I go and there 
are lots of things and I put my hand. It is not full because she 
stoops down to the bottom to find a number of things. There is 
the book and the paper in it. Nobody goes there much. 

This whole account of the store-room and its contents is quite 
accurate. There was an old dilapidated trunk there, covered with 
paper in imitation of galvanized iron or zinc. This characteristic 
of it is indicated more distinctly later in the year at another 
sitting when the present sitter was absent. In this trunk was 
the book as stated. The place and the trunk were not much fre- 
quented. The book was found there but not the paper which 
was evidently the will, according to the text of the message. 

The deceased kept many of her papers in this trunk. The 
book mentioned was a very old one and had not been used for a 
long time. The leaves were faded and yellow and the brown 
cover was yellow with age and mottled as were the leaves. It 
was the habit of Miss Green to put things of the kind away, as 
this was put away. But it is not known whether the will was 
put in it or not. It would seem more probable that, if put in the 
trunk at all, it was put with other papers and the book was 
simply an accompanying object well calculated to prove identity. 
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The communications continued regarding this supposed theft 


of the will from the place described and soon named the sus- 
pected person. 








I hear people going up and down while they are hiding this. 
She came out softly. You go through it as through another room. 
It is daytime when it is done. Do they call her May instead of 
Mary? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. | 

Some one is calling May or Mame—not your Mame—([refer- 
ring to my wife who was often called this in life, but never before 
through Mrs. C.] It is not a pet name. It is all to get the best of 


him. Is there some one connected with it that is as anxious about it 
as he? 










Do you know if anything is hanging up there like a garment, 
dark colored, not a coat or dress but a garment, but it is hung up 
there. 

(Yes.) [Sitter shook his head ‘No’, but I knew it was true 
from what he had previously told me.] 








I think it was taken out of another closet and put there. It was 
in another room in a closet where they put things away. Was there 
anything in the room like a straw carpet or matting? 

(No.) [Sitter shook head. ] 

Do you go down to a room with something like a matting, light 
colored and loose? Is it a mat or matting? I want to go down there 
to get a key. I go down and take that out. 












There can, of course, be no verification of the story about 
hiding the wili. Whether the Mary named, who was the person 
suspected of taking the will, was ever called May cannot be veri- 
fied, tho the sitter assented at the time. Later in conversation 
he said she was called Molly. 

A garment had been taken from another closet and put there, 
according to the sitter’s testimony the day before. It was a 
plush coat which had been given away to a neighbor before 
Miss Green's death. There was corn husk mat, not a straw mat, 
in the room. The communications then proceed immediately 
with other interesting incidents. 
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In another still high up, I come across a chair, old fashioned. 
It don’t belong to any set. It is an odd chair, old fashioned, and 
was kept up there. It was of no value, but sort of pretty. Do you 
know about that? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. ] 

Wasn’t that passed down? 

(Yes.) [Sitter’s assent. | 

I get other associations. She holds on to it because of other asso- 
ciations. Another thing reaches me, like an old thing on a shelf. 
It is like an old clock, not tall, but on a shelf. Does he know? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nods assent. ] 

It comes along with the others, not a grandfather’s clock, not 
tall. It sits upon something. 

(Yes.) [Sitter’s assent. ] 

Well I am at a little window. I don’t know why I speak of it, 
but I find a little window. Do you know about that? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assents. ] 

It looks off. She looks out of it so much in a sort of familiar 
way. She loves the place. Do you understand? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assents. | 

There are two things I want to tell you about. One is a watch 
and one is about a wig. There is something in hair. It looks 
almost like something to wear. It is more like a wig. Did anybody 
wear a wig.? 

(Yes.) [Sitter’s assent. ] 

It is a funny thing. Then I see a watch. That doesn’t seem to 
be in the past. It is a more modern thing. It seems recent. What 
shall I say, manufactured, a small lady’s watch. Did the spirit 
have a small watch of her own? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assents. | 


There was an old-fashioned flag-bottomed chair in the room 
and it was a keepsake from her grandfather. It had been there 
for years. There was also an old French clock there on a shelf 
and it was not a grandfather clock. 

There was a window from which she used to look at the 
distance and she seemed to be fond of the view. She had two 
watches, one French and one very small American: watch. 

The reference to the wig is very interesting. Her hair came 
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out after an attack of typhoid fever and her father got her a wig 
to wear. This was many years before and it had been put away 
afterwards and kept. It is interesting to note that the watch was 
said to be “ more recent,” rather implying that the wig was older, 
which the facts show to be true. 

There followed some statements about the will to the effect 
that the person who took it could say that he did not know 
where it was and that there was connivance in the affair. This 
was not proved, but the evidence, so far as it went, sustained 
this view. Then came the following incident. 


Is there anyone whose name sounds like a pet name? It is 
more like Babe or Baby. It seems a kind of pet name. What is it, 
Baby or Babe? 

(Yes.) [Sitter’s assent. ] 

Then suddenly I see a big letter T. [Pause.] Either Thomas 
or Thompson.. . 

Thomas I think. I only see T., then half catch the other. 
Thompson. I think he knows. 

(Yes, Thompson is right.) [Sitter said Thompson. ] 


The sitter had always called the communicator Babe. This 
reference to it clears away any doubt that might have been en- 
tertained about the meaning of “ Bab” or “ Bob” in connection 
with the name Sarah in the subliminal of the first sitting. 
Neither of us suspected its meaning in the first instance. I be- 
cause | had no knowledge of the facts and the sitter because he 
had no experience with the sittings. Cf. p. 520. 

A man by the name of Thompson Barrett, not a relative, 
worked for the communicator many years and also for the sitter 
many years. He was a next door neighbor. There is no other 
reason for mentioning him. 

There followed a long set of messages about a town and a 
building both ostensibly connected with the taking and conceal- 
ment of the will. . A number of incidents about both was men- 
tioned, but nothing evidential came that would clearly identify 
the place. A man was said to be responsible for the protection 
of the will and that was the suspicion sustained by events, tho 
they did not prove the fact. Reference was made to a “ tailor 
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place,” and this had some relevance because the woman who was 
suspected of having taken the will works in a dress-maker’s 
establishment. 

Mention of a name Amy was made and then it was explained 
that it might be Mamie. There had been a Mamie. Burr con- 
nected with the communicator. Then allusion was made to a 
“man and his wife ’’, these two being suspected of being privy to 
the theft. Then followed this message. 


Do you know any one they call Aunt Em.? As if it were a 
part of a name. It is not a letter but it is like Em. 

(No, it is not recognized.) [Sitter shook head, but I knew 
there was an Emma, as previous statements of sitter and com- 
municator indicated. ] 

Em. they call her Em. Did any one call her Aunt Em.? 

(No.) [Sitter shook his head.] 


I learned after the sitting that two persons did call the Emma 
mentioned by the name of “ Aunt Em” ? The sitter thought the 
reference was to the communicator. 

The psychic then began some strong animadversions against 
hypocrites, discovering that the persons who had taken the will, 
or were supposed to have taken it, were members of the church, 
specifying the ‘“ Methodist or Baptist.” The fact was that 
they were Baptists. Reference was made to the communicator’s 
head and her doctor, but nothing was said to make clear why 
this allusion was made. She had been afraid of going blind and 
had gone to her physician who referred her to an occulist. That 
is as near the possible meaning as can be determined of this 
allusion to the doctor and her head. Then came the following. 


Wait a minute. Do you know where she was buried? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. | 

Did they take flowers to that place? 

(No.) [Sitter shook his head.] 

Sure? (Sitter: Yes sure.) Well, I see a bunch of flowers 
like ferns, roses, and tulips and some ferns. Did he take them? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assents. ] 

I see them there. I hear something like a little assertion, as 
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tho he looks at these and says: ‘“ We have got to make this right.” 
Wasn’t that to himself he said it? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nods head.] 

She was with him and heard him. I see a date and some ietters. 

( What is it ?) 

| know the last letter is like an 8, something in 98 or 1908. 
| don’t know which. It is either 98 or 1908. Do you know any- 
thing about that ? 

(No.) [Sitter shakes his head. ] 

There is an 8 coming here. It looks like N-o-v. [spelled] 1908, 
like either N-o-v. 19, then stops and ’08. See? 

(Yes, what about that date?) 

I don’t know. I only see it. Does he know anything about it? 

(No.) [Sitter shook head. ] 


After the communicator’s death the sitter bought some 
flowers, consisting of roses, asters, palm leaves, ferns, carnations 
and tulips, the most expensive he could get, and took them to her 
grave. Her dog, his now, was with him. As he stood looking 
at the grave he said aloud: “ Here lies your mother. It is funny 
she should make so much trouble for me. Why didn’t you make 
it right before you went away ?” 

The reader will note that the sitter saw no meaning in the 
reference to the date of 1908. But after the sitting, when I 
asked him about it and if it denoted any important event, he 
explained as follows: “ In the latter part of October, 1908, Miss 
Green came home from Bridgeport and said, evidently referring 
to her will, “ Well, I have got everything fixed now so that them 
devils won't get hold of it.’ That was what she always called her 
relatives.” 

It is especially pertinent that the communicator, immediately 
after this allusion to the date 1908, mentions the name .of 
the woman who was suspected of having taken the will, 
as’she lived in the place from which the communicator had just 
returned in making the will. The husband was also referred to. 
But the allusion to them was in answer to a query about the 
‘paper,’ the will, and was not a spontaneous association with 
the date. Then came the following. 
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Mary must know about it. She is half afraid of F. I will find 
out more and tell you as I get it. Has Mary’s husband an office? 
(No.) [Sitter shook head. ] 
He works where others are. 


Mary was the name of the suspected woman and F. is the 
initial of a party acting in conjunction with them, husband and 
wife, against the sitter. The husband had worked in two or 
three different shops. He never had an office, but he was a sort 
of “ boss,” or foreman. 

At the next series the subliminal at the beginning gave the 
name John M. and completed it as Mellen, but this was not 
recognized. When the automatic writing came there was some 
sparring, so to speak, for getting things into working shape, the 
communicator having wanted to write directly but having to be 
withheld from it. A long account was given of the manner of 
taking the will that could not be verified, but the abbreviation of 
the state of Connecticut: namely, “ Conn,” was given and this 
was the home of the person suspected of the theft. The initial 
W soon followed, but as the name was not completed no assur- 
ance could be had that it was for White Plains which would 
have been relevant to the case. A curious incident came which 
showed what roundabout processes had to be resorted to at times 
to get results. It was the following passage. 


Do you know anything about a large white house with pillars 
in front which are tall and run up to the second story, a sort of 
colonial looking house? 

(The friend does not.) [Sitter shook head. ] 

It is near a church on a street where there are many trees 
and other houses of smaller size. It is rather an old fashioned 
house and not very conspicuous but is almost diagonally across from 
the church and it is in a town where I see a small stream of water 
or a river for I see a bridge and hear the sound of horses’ fget 
going across it. Dose he know that place? 

(He shakes his head, and I would ask whether you used any 
word in that description that would suggest the name of the town?) 

Yes like Southbridge or something like that. Do you know 
what I mean? 
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(Yes, and perhaps you can get the name of the place more 
easily. ) 

It is not Oxbridge? (No.) It will come. [| Pause.] 
Bridgeport. 

(All right.) 


The mental picture method suggested to me that perhaps 
they were trying to get the name of Bridgeport which was the 
correct town in Connecticut to be named in this connection and | 
chose to ask my question without indicating which word | meant. 
The colonial house was not recognized by the sitter, but the 
diagonal direction across from the church was recognized. The 
communications went on with an effort to get something specific 
about the will, but without any success, except an allusion to the 
housekeeper who was the person living in Bridgeport that was 
suspected. But nothing more came at this sitting. 

In the subliminal approach to the trance the names Beulah 
and Shackford came, but they were not recognized. At the be- 
ginning of the automatic writing the name Tibballs, after con- 
fusion with Sibballs, came and it had no meaning except that it 
was the name of a connection of the suspected person in the 
matter of the will. Soon afterward the name Mary, the Chris- 
tian name of this suspected person, came and Central Avenue 
was mentioned, a correct name, but not known to have any special 
relevance to the case. There followed a change of control and 
things became better. 


Is there a John in the case? (Yes.) Is the John a friend? 

( Yes.) 

Is this he who is here? (Yes.) All right then. I am sure of 
it now for she was trying to speak to him and said the word over 
so many times she made me nervous. She makes a point every 
day. Yesterday was the town and today is his name. Is there 
an F in his surroundings? 

(Of whom?) 

Of her? (Yes.) Is that connected directly with her? (Yes.) 
All right, so much for that. Is that F Frane I do not see 
the rest, but it looks like Frann. 

(That is not right.) 
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Is Fram right? (No.) I mean is it right so far? 
(No, spell it a letter at a time.) 

F r... [Pause between letters. | 
(Not right. One letter before it.) 


The control gave it up without succeeding and a change of 
control followed with a renewal of the attempt as follows. 


[ did not mean to make such trouble John but if he only gets it 
in the end that is all I care for 

(I understand. ) 

Ferris [pause after each letter. ] 

( That is right.) 


W [pause] WiLL ... You know what I want to write. 
( Yes. ) 
Will ...Will... A. No Iam not able to see it now. 


John is the name of the sitter who had done the work for 
Miss Green for twenty years and was to have been the bene- 
ficiary of the will. It was he that was present at the experi- 
ment. William A. Ferris is the name of the executor of the 
estate and a relative of Miss Green, the decedent. 

The control here changed again and an interesting set of 
names came, accompanied by some apparent confusion and in- 
completeness of the message, but enough to suggest what is meant 
to anyone who knows the facts. 


Do you know whether there is an h after the W which she 
tried to write? 

(Yes.) [Thinking of ‘White’ which I had had in mind at 
the time. ] 

And is not the next letter i? (Yes.) Just as she wrote it and t? 

(No, not the second ‘t’.) 

te Sarah Ferris White. Is that the way she wishes it? 

(That is three names connected with her.) 

Yes and she is happy over getting them through. Is there any 
one called Molly? 

( Yes.) 
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All right and it seems as if one of them was on that will. You 
see these people do not want that will carried ont. 


The names Sarah Ferris White would appear to refer to one 
person. But this is not correct. Sarah is the name of the com- 
municator. Ferris is the name of the executor, and White is a 
part of the name of the town situated close to the farm under 
consideration. Molly is the nickname of the woman who was 
suspected of stealing the will or knowing of the theft, and is be- 
lieved to have been a witness to the will, as it was made and 
executed in the town of her home. The executor, Mr. Ferris, 
would have been interested in the outcome if the will were not 
found. This last will explain the pertinence of the remark about 
those interested in not seeing the will carried out. 

The communications continued in a general and relevant way 
about the will and the interests and claims of the various parties 
and then took up the following. 

I think there was a sort of effort at being open and frank 
about this by the lady herself. It was like her to be open in all 
her affairs and unlike her to go somewhere else, and she insists that 
she was near home, not a long distance off. Were there not street 
cars not far off from her residence? 

(There were street cars where we suspected the will was made. 
Do you recall the name of that place?) 

Do you mean Bridgeport? (Yes.) Now did she live near there? 

(She lived not many miles from it.) 

It is practically her home city. I say city with a meaning. It 
would be the largest town near her home. Is that right? 

(Yes.) [Sitter nods assent. ] 

I see the street cars and heard the sounds of city life and I 
think the place is in Bridgeport where the will was signed. I see 
her walk a little way and then take a car and go a little distance. 
Did she take a train to her home do you know? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assents. ] 

For I see a railroad track and a car, but it looks more like a 
branch road and when I see her get to her own home station, she 
has a little walk again, but it is a pretty little village and here 
everybody seems to know her. It is rather strange, but she seems 
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to be alone on this trip, but I see he# go into a house, a wooden 
house. Did she live in a house of wood? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assents. ] 

She steps in and there is an air of having done just what she 
wanted to do, and a decided air of satisfaction about it. 


There is remarkable accuracy here, whether we choose to 
regard all of it as evidential or not. We may treat the mention- 
ing of Bridgeport as connected with fishing, but as it had come 
before without this, no serious objection can be based upon that 
hypothesis. Miss Green, according to the account given to me 
by the sitter, was very frank and open in her dealing with the 
whole affair. Bridgeport was near her home and she had to 
take a branch railroad to reach the place. It was there that her 
will was signed, as stated by the communicator and confirmed 
by the sitter. It was the largest town near her home which was 
in a pretty village, and her house was frame or made of wood, as 
stated. It is impossible to charge these coincidences up to chance,» 
and Mrs. C. knew too little about the locality to reproduce the 
facts from knowledge, whatever we may say of guessing, espe- 
cially as the name of the home village was not given. 

The passage quoted above terminated the sitting and the 
next opened with a reference to a vision of blue across the win- 
dow and then some reference to a sister said to be deceased, 
and was said to be the sitter’s sister. This was in the normal 
state prior to the entrance upon the subliminal stage of the 
trance. The meaning of the blue color became apparent later 
in the allusion toa table cover. It is probable that the sister men- 
tioned is one of Miss Green’s, the communicator, as the correct 
name of a deceased sister of her is given a few minutes later in 
the subliminal. The subliminal contained the following signifi- 
cant incidents. 


Do you know any one by the name of Sam? 
(Yes.) [Sitter assents. | 

In connection with these things ? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assents. | 

Do you know a Margaret? 

(No.) [Sitter dissents. | 
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Would there be a Margaret connected with them? 
(The one that stole?) Yes. (No.) [Sitter dissents. ] 


“Sam” was the name of Miss Green's dog and it was he that 
was with the sitter at the grave when the flowers were put there 
and when the sitter spoke, as it were to the dead. Cf. p. 535. 
Inquiry discovered that the name Margaret was that of a de- 
ceased sister of Miss Green. 

[Immediately after the allusion to Sam, the dog, a reference 
was made to some one staring Mrs. C. in the face and it was 
said to be some one that was trying to prevent our securing in- 
formation against the person suspected of stealing the will. 
When the automatic writing came G. P., who first controlled, 
emphatically asserted that no tolerance was given to an intruder 
of that kind and that he was sent away about his business, the 
purpose being to help secure justice, and mercy might be shown 
after the wrong had been righted. This was a little ethical 
touch, recognized as such by the control, on a situation that 
exhibited rather glaring crime. But there was nothing evidential 
in it. 

The name Starrett or Garrett was indicated and the state- 
ment made that the communicator had law business done in 
Bridgeport, which might have been guessed from admissions 
made about the place or statements about the will. The name 
Wheeler which was given was that of the family physician. A 
Main Street and South Main Street were mentioned, both cor- 
rect. But the name Starrett or Garrett was not verified. A 
High Street was mentioned but it was not recognized. Then 
came the following. 


I see a place where I come to a sort of junction with another 
street and there is something like a watering trough, but it is tall 
and rather large and seems to be round, as if it can be approached 
from all sides. and near it is a large building which looks like a 
church with broad steps. I mean steps that go across the whole 
front of the building practically. It is not an ordinary city church. 
Does he know anything about that? 

(Yes.) [Sitter assents. ] 

[ am right in this vicinity when I step off the street and I seem 
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to be looking toward that church when I am inside the building 
and upstairs. I wonder if he knows anything about a man whose 
name begins with O? I cannot yet find out whether it is the first 
or last name, but it seems like Owen or Owens. Does he know 
that name? 

(No.) [Sitter dissents. ] 


The sitter recognizes the correctness of the description of the 
church and the watering trough, both being on the same square 
in Bridgeport. But he was unable to verify the name Owen or 
Owens. Then immediately came the following which has sig- 
nificance in this connection. 


Do you know anything about a small memorandum book which 
she used to have, and in which she wrote notes and kept en- 
gagements or something of that sort. 

(He does not know it.) [Sitter had shaken head. | 

It is a little insignificant looking book but in it are several 
addresses and the one we want is there. I suppose her effects are 
not available to him are they? 

(No.) [Sitter shook his head. | 


Inquiry more definitely of the sitter after the sitting resulted 
in his recalling that the communicator had sych a memorandum 
book in which she kept addresses and appointments. It was de- 
stroyed by the executor in a mass of old things which he thought 
not to be valuable. 

The communication went on in a general way without speci- 
fically evidential incidents until allusion was made to the fact 
that there was a clock on the church mentioned and mention 
made of a four o'clock train which was correct enough, but had 
no relevance to the case in hand, so far as was determinable. 
The names Mary and Fred were given, the latter for the first 
time. Mary was the name of the suspected woman, as indicated 
previously, and tho the sitter saw no meaning in the reference 
to Fred, questioning him after the sitting brought out the fact 
that Frederick was the name of a lawyer who was one of the 
parties trying to get possession of the property. Allusion was 
made to a rose but its relevance was not recognizable; but the 
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statement: ‘‘ How she loved her china,” was very pertinent, as 
the communicator was very fond of her china. At the beginning 
of the subliminal the name Henry came, which was the name of 
the lawyer employed by the sitter. It is not indicated that this, 
was the meaning of the name and so it has not the evidential 
import that we desire. But almost immediately afterward, per- 
haps because the sitter did not recognize the pertinence of the 
name Henry, there came the following. 


I know what that blue means. 

(What is it?) [Cf. allusion above. |] 

Something that the lady had. I don’t know whether it is a 
garment or a cover of some sort. It looks almost like the cover 
of a table or a piano and it is a bright blue. 

(Yes.) [Sitter nodded assent. |] 

Just a kind of French blue. 

(Who was called Babe?) 

I don’t know. (Find out.) How can I find out? Was it the 
woman herself ? 


Miss Green, the communicator, had a blue table spread of 
which she was very fond. It was a French blue and used for a 
center table, not a piano. It is evident that the allusion in the 
normal state before starting into the trance, “a splash of blue,”’ 
referred to this covers Babe, as remarked earlier, was the name 
by which the sitter called the communicator. 


3. Conclusion. 


The reader will have remarked that we did not get any clear 
knowledge of the will. The messages played correctly enough 
about many of the incidents connected with the maker and mak- 
ing and of the place of keeping the will, but its whereabouts 
after Miss Green’s death were not verifiably obtained. But this 
was not to be a priori expected. As I have already remarked, 
when approached on the subject, I had supposed that it was to 
find where the will was, not to discover the thief and the will 
both. We must remember that we cannot suppose that the dis- 
carnate should know such things very easily. We have a right 
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to suppose that, if they exist and have a memory of the past, 
they could tell where the will had been put before dying, tho 
that is an incident easily enough forgotten. But that they should 
easily ascertain who had stolen an object and where it had been 
concealed is not to be hastily supposed. We are too apt to as- 
sume that spirits know everything, when their knowledge may 
be more limited in earthly matters than when living. It is true 
that we often hear of incidents that would suggest knowledge of 
such things as we were here in search of, but there are records of 
failure in these matters and there may be differences of ability 
on the part of the discarnate in obtaining terrestrial knowledge. 
We do not know, and we cannot assume anything confidently. 
This may be especially true in view of the fact that the picto- 
graphic process has to be employed in communicating what 
knowledge they have. It will be apparent to readers that the 
description of places was not clear enough to be sure of their 
identification when it came to the specific house or room or desk. 
The general localities, such as the town or the street, were 
identifiable, but the specific place in which we might have been 
interested could not be made clear. The reason for this is quite 
apparent to anyone who understands the pictographic method of 
communicating information. Unless one knows a place from ex- 
perience, we might have a very clear idea of its appearance and 
yet not make that idea clear and specific enough for one unac- 
quainted with it to recognize it, and especially should we fail to 
make it clear enough for one to ascertain without some definite 
clue to it. If anyone will try to describe a house or place which 
his friend has never seen, so that it can be identifiable without 
seeing it he will find what the difficulties are in such a task. 

But the primary point is that we must not assume that the 
knowledge which we were endeavoring to test is necessarily 
accessible to the person we were trying to reach. Whether we 
can assume that it existed or not depends as much on the issue of 
the effort as upon anything else. Then when it does exist we 
are still farther hampered by the difficulties of transmitting it, 
and in a case of this kind the result, no matter how good it may 
actually be, would be difficult of verification. The record shows 
some evidence of clear ideas of the direction in which inquiry 
should be made, and the difficulty after that was to make the 
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investigations which would determine the accuracy and correct- 
ness of the hints given. Much that might have been excellent 
evidence had to go by default for lack of verification and this 
verification was practically impossible without the confession of 
the suspected parties. The witnesses in the case were the in- 
dicted persons. Hence at the very point where the experiment 
was most interesting to the curious minded the result seems to 
be frustrated. But the fact is we do not know and are unable to 
know what the facts are at that crucial point. 

But there was not lacking evidence of personal identity, some 
of it being most excellent. Full names did not come so often as 
may be desirable, but in one or two instances they did come. 
The name “ Babe,” the incident of the blue table cover, especially 
the reference to the wig, the old book, the trunk, the place where 
the trunk was kept, the rocking chair and the clock, the watering 
trough and the church in Bridgeport, several names like Sarah, 
Mary, Margaret, etc., taken collectively are irresistible in favor 
of supernormal information, and the other less definite incidents 
confirm or are confirmed by these specific incidents. 

[ have not abbreviated the record in any way that would 
diminish its significance. There are passages that represent gen- 
eral talk, but when incidents were concerned I have not abbrevi- 
ated in any such way as would impair its evidential value. The 
incidents as a whole came under exceptionally good conditions. 
The man and his affairs were absolutely unknown to me. He 
was an obscure laboring man in a village remote from New 
York, a man who knew nothing whatever about this subject, 
had never been interested in it, did not believe anything possible 
in it, was too ignorant to form a judgment either for it or 
against it, and accepted the lawyer’s suggestion as naively as a 
child simply because he would do anything to secure justice, and 
the matter had not gotten into the courts as yet, so that public 
knowledge was not possible in regard to it, and even if it had been 
there would have been no opportunity for casual information on 
the part of Mrs. Chenoweth, to say nothing of the fact that she 
never saw the man either before or during the experiments. 
But I do not treat seriously the suspicion of normal information. 
I mention it as something which I have adequately taken into 
account in my estimation of the evidence. The disappointment, 
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not my own, but that of readers perhaps, is in the real or appar- 
ent failure to find the will. For most people that would be the 
primary interest and test of the experiment. With myself, how- 
ever, this is not the fact, especially considering the diffi- 
culties in the case affecting the problem of post-terrene knowl- 
edge and verification when given. The prompt way in which the 
communicator appeared and the evident indignation displayed 
were interesting phenomena and especially pertinent to the situa- 
tion, and should have much weight, in estimating the value of the 
incidents. 

The collective evidence for personal identity is good, espe- 
cially when measured off against other cases. Records of this 
kind should never be judged by themselves. The fact that the 
psychic goes in the right direction each time is a matter of great 
evidential significance. But fortunately there are specific inci- 
dents that make it unnecessary to call special attention to this 
general aspect of the phenomena. On the whole, therefore, the 
record is an excellent one and should satisfy scientific interest 
where it may appear disappointing to practical curiosity. 

An interesting intrusion of a man associated with Miss 
Green occurred a month later in connection with efforts to reach 
an Aunt of mine, whose name Sarah was the same as that of 
Miss Green. I quote the record. 

Do you know any one named Mary Esther? 

(I know Esther.) [Sarah Esther Green in mind. | 

What has Mary got to do with it? 

(Mary was the name of a friend who did something in connection 
with Esther. ) 

I didn’t know, but she would be able to make the letters so I 
could see. Do you know anything about 18 in connection with her? 

(Yes, eighteen what?) [Thinking of 1898.] 

I thought it was years. Was it? 

(Part of it.) 

Hm. Was she 18 years old? 

(More than that.) 

Something about .... Would it be to make her age, years just 
eighteen? Do you know if the letter H follows Esther? 

(No.) 
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Truly H. Wait a minute. [Pause.] Harriet. [Pause.] H 
{pause] No not Harriet, Henrietta. 

( Henrietta ?) 

Yes, do you know who that is? 

(Not in connection with Esther.) 

Well, that is the way I see them. 


Inquiry proved that Harriet was the name of a second cousin 
of Miss Green’s father, and she used to visit Miss Green a great 
deal. She was not living at the time of this message. 

Mary was no part of the name of Miss Green, but it was the 
name of the woman suspected as having something to do with 
the theft of the will. It is very significant to have the number 
18 mentioned, tho it was confused by interpreting it as referring 
to some one’s age. It was a part of the date of making the will 
in the city where this Mary lived who had been a frequent 
visitor at Miss Green’s. Compare earlier reference. 
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The Unknown Guest. By Maurice MAETERLINCK. Dodd, Mead 
and Company. New York, 1916. 


Maeterlinck seems to be an indefatigable writer on all matters 
pertaining to psychic research, but he never reaches any clear position 
on its problems. He plays around them as most literary writers do 
who do not understand the complications of the issue and yet have no 
grounds to accept the average Philistine view of it. The present 
work lays too much stress on the Elberfeld horses. There is nothing 
to be gained for psychic research by dwelling on those phenomena. 
Not because they do not have a bearing upon them, but because no 
study of animals will ever solve a problem in human intelligence. 
What you have to think and say about animal intelligence is either 
pure imagination or it must be a reflex of what we can ascertain in 
ourselves. This means that we must first study man and know him 
and we may then know something about what animals do. While the 
present work may interest readers who want to amuse themselves by 
reading as they run, it will not give any intelligible view of any phe- 
nomena whatever in the field of psychic research.—J. H. H. 


The Adventure Beautiful. By LintiAN Wuirinc. Little, Brown 
and Company, Boston, 1917. 


It was Mr. Frohman’s interesting statement just before he went 
down on the Titanic that gave the title to this book. He reproached 
some one for his or her fears by asking: “ Why fear death? Death 
is the most beautiful adventure of life.” Miss Whiting seized this 
statement to give us a new book in her attractive style, covering both 
the world of facts and the world of philosophic speculation. The 
facts are less numerous than the philosophic discussions, but those 
who want the scientific aspect of the subject may go elsewhere. The 
present work is an attempt to summarize the meaning of the scientific 
facts and to furnish the reader some ideas by which he may endeavor 
to conceive that meaning. We psychic researchers would be more 
reserved in our statements, but when philosophy comes to reckon 
with the problems it will have to take account of other mental inter- 
ests than those of fact. Such readers will be interested in the present 
work, while more critical works will go unread. There are some 
good experiences and facts recorded in it and they go far to sustain 
the general conclusion of psychic research, while the speculative por- 
tion will increase lay interest in the subject —J. H. H. 
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